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Education beyond high school isgenerally considered importantforaccessto good jobs 
Education isalso a route to civic incorporation; people with more yearsof education 
tend to be more engaged in community affairs, Thisworking pa per looks at the 
educational progressoverfouryearsof a national sample of young adultsand the 
relationship between educational progressand fourfomns of civic engagement (voting, 
volunteering, civic media use, and motivation to serve society). Educational progress 
refers to those young adultswho eitherhad achieved a 4-yearcollege degree atthe 
beginning of the study orwho achieved any increase in education during the course of 
the study. Ihe transition to adulthood, the period between late adolescence and the 
achievement of adult independence, hasbecome increasingly protracted asmarkersof 
adulthood (completing education, fulltime work, and parenting) occurat lateragesfor 
more recent generations of young people. Ihisextended transition offers opportunities 
forcivic and educational exploration and engagement; however, such opportunities a re 
less available for young people from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Many of the so-called "risk factors" that impede educational progressare well known. 
Forexample, youth from lowerincome families have fewer financial nesourcesand are 
also less likely to have adult mentors available to encourage and advise them about 
educational optionsafterhigh school. We looked atfactorsthat may impede 
educational progress in young adulthood, including lowerfamily income, early 
parenthood, o r marital dissolution. Ihe more unique aspect of this working paperis 
whetherthe educational progress of youth from lessadvantaged families is linked to their 
civic involvement and motivation. 



Methodology 

Ihe data are drawn from a longitudinal study of young adultswith an interest in 
community service. Originally, the data were collected as part of an evaluation of 
AmeriCorpsprograms; the young adult respondentseitherhad participated in 
AmeriCorps 1 State and National programs, orwere comparison group individuals who 
had not participated but had investigated the program. Respondents a re drawn from a 
nationally representative sample of over 1,700 full-time Corpsmemberswho participated 
in AmeriCorpsand approximately 1,500 comparison respondents. Ihe study was 
designed to be representative of a II full-time first-year AmeriCorps members. Detailsof 
the largerAmeriCorpsstudy are summarized in reports prepared forthe Corporation for 
National and Community Service (2004; 2008). 

In thisdata set, comparison group memberswere individuals who demonstrated an 
interest in AmeriCorps by calling to get information about the program. However, they 
never actually applied to the program. Throughout this report, we use the following 
terms: respondent refers to anyone who answered the surveys (AmeriCorps members, as 
well ascomparison group members); Corps members refers to respondents who were in 
AmeriCorpsand comparison group refers to respondents who did not join the Corps. 2 

Both Corps membersand comparison group memberswere followed from Summer/Fall 
1999 through the next eight yearsduring which time a total of fourwavesof data were 



1 AmeriCorps is a national service program comprised of community-based service programs open to all 
Americans over the age of 16. While enrolled in AmeriCorps, participants receive a small living stipend 
and at completion of a year of service receive an educational award that can be used for vocational training 
or higher education. 

2 All AmeriCorps and comparison group members were combined in analyses. 
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collected. All surveyswere conducted overthe phone. Ihe first survey (Wave 1) was 
conducted in the Summer/Fall 1999. A second survey (Wave 2) wasconducted 1-year 
after baseline. Wave 3 was collected 4 years after baseline, and Wave 4 was collected 8 
yea rs after baseline. Participants were surveyed a bout their attitudes and behaviors in 
the do mains of civic engagement, life skills, education, and employment. Forthe 
purposesof thisworking paper, a selectsample of respondentswasutilized, i.e., those 
who were between the agesof 16 and 30 atthe beginning of the study and who 
reported family income at baseline (N =1,666). All ofthe measures in the present study 
are based on respondents' self-assessment. Data ana lyses for the study reported in this 
working paperare drawn from Wave 1 (also referred to asbaseline) and Wave 3 (4 years 
later). It is important to note that thisworking paperisNOTan evaluation of AmeriCorps. 
Rather, we lookatthe educational progressand civic engagement of all ofthe 
respondents, whetherthey were in AmeriCorpsprogramsornot. 

Demographicsof the full sample 

Based on the respondents' reportsat Wave 1, 74%of the sample wasfemale, 88%were 
single, and 17%were parents. We determined each respondent'sfinancial resources 
based on reportsof his' herfamily's annua I family income in the yearpriorto Wave 1. 
"These responseswere coded such that individuals whose familieseamed $40,000 orless 
in thatyearwere coded ashaving fewerfinancial resourcesand those whose families 
earned more than $40,000 were coded ashaving greaterfinancial resources. A cutoff of 
$40,000 waschosen fortwo reasons. First, this cutoff aligned with the national median 
income in 1999 which wa s $40,816 (U.S. Census Bureau, 2000). ($41,000 could not be 
chosen due to the response categories presented to respondents). Second, we did not 
choose to define financial hardship based on the poverty level because thatcutoff 
would have radically reduced the numbers of youth in thiscategory. Furthermore, insofar 
as the costs of post-secondary education are rising faster than inflation and Pell grants 
are covering lessof the costs of college, familieswho earn less than median income are 
hard pressed to afford theirdaughterorson'seducation. 

Based on thiscoding, at baseline 1,002 of respondents had fewerfinancial resources 
(60%) and 664(40%) had greaterfinancial resources. Respondents were asked about 
their race and ethnicity and were coded into seven categories "The sample was 
comprised of 14.1% Hispanic, 4. 7% Multiracial, 1.6%American Indian/ Alaskan Native, 4.0% 
Asian, 21.4% Black/ African American, 0.8%Native Hawaiian/ Pacific Islander, and 53.4% 
White. "The percentage of respondents of each ethnicity grouped by those with fewer 
and with greaterfinancial resources isdisplayed in Figure 1. 
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Ethnicity/Race 



Figure 1. Percentage of each racial/ethnic group whose familieswere above orbelow 
median income at Wave 1. 

As seen here, there wasa relationship between race/ ethnicity and family income: 
African Americans, Hispanic s, and those respondents reporting multiracial heritage were 
more likely than White orAsian respondents to come from familieswith lowerincomes 
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Family Financial Resources 



Figure 2. Percentage of respondents in AmeriCorpsand comparison group by family 
financial resources 

Figure 2 illustrates the numberof respondents in the AmeriCorpsand comparison groups 
who reported fewer or greaterfamily financial resources. As the figure shows, a greater 
proportion of youth in the AmeriCorpsgroup came from familieswith lowerfinancial 
resources This working pa per does not deal with the potential benefits of Arne riCorps for 
youth from financially pressed families. It is important to note, however, that these youth 
considerAmeriCorpsan option asthey make the transition to adulthood, and thus it is 
important to learn more about the potential of Corpsprogramsasdevelopmental 
opportunitiesforyouth from financially pressed families. 

Respondents who made some vs no educational progress 

During the four years that transpired between Wavel and Wave 3, 66%ofthe 
respondents either reported some progress in their educational attainment oralready 
were college graduatesat baseline. We referto thisgroup asthe progress. The other34% 
reported no change in theireducational attainment overthe fouryears Since they 
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remained in the same educational state, we referto them asthe static education 
group. 3 

What factors we re related to being in the progress vs. static group with respectto 
educational attainment? Not surprisingly, educational progress was related to the 
individual's financial resources: youth whose families made less than the median income 
were less likely to make educational progress overthe fouryears. Ihe remaining analyses 
were conducted separately for youth from families with fewer (i.e., $40,000 per year or 
less) and families with greater (i.e., more than $40,000 per year) financial resources. 

Regard lessof financial resources, young adultswho had children were less likely to make 
educational progress. In otherwords, even foryoung adults from more advantaged 
family backgrounds, the responsibilities of children were a barrierto educational 
progress. In addition, respondents with greater financial resourcesfailed to make 
educational progress if they were Hispanic orAfrican A meric an/ Black. Respondents 
whose families had fewer financial resources were less likely to make educational 
progress if they were separated ordivorced during the fouryearsof the study, orif they 
were Hispanic, African A meric an/ Black, orAmerican Indian/Alaskan Native. 

Next we looked at whethereducational progresswasrelated to three formsof civic 
engagement (voting, volunteer service, media use forcivic purposes) and civic attitudes 
(motivation to serve theircommunity and reduce inequality). "There isa sizable literature 
documenting the positive links between educational attainmentand formsof civic 
participation such as political interest and votertumout (Brown, Moore, & Bzostek, 2003; 
Bynner, 2005). "There also isa considerable body of work documenting the cumulative 
civic disadvantage of growing up in low income communities and school districts Youth 
growing up in such circumstances have lower rates of civic knowledge, fewer 
opportunitiesforengagement, fewer adults as civic role models, and lowerratesof 
participation in voting (Atkins & Hart, 2003; Brown etal., 2003; Ha rt& Atkins, 2002; Scales& 
Roehlkepartain, 2004; Skocpol, 2004; Verba, Schlozman, & Brady, 2004). 

Ourquestion was whether civic engagement wasassociated with a young adult's 
educational progress whether or not that young person had grown up in more orless 
advantaged circumstances "Thus, analyseswere run separately for individuals with fewer 
and with greaterfinancial resources. 



Civic Variables 

"The civic engagement and attitude variables were based on items asked at Waves 1 
(baseline) and 3 (4 years later). Some itemswere asked atboth waves, othersonly at 
one wave. Voting behavior was measured by the respondent's report of whethers(he 
had voted in the most recent national election atWavesland 3. Volunteerservice was 
based on the respondent's reports of whether s'he had performed service priorto Wave 
1 and if s/he had served in the last 3 years at Wave 3. Civic media use was measured at 
Wave 3 with one item tapping whether^he had accessed email orthe Intemetfor 



3 As we will report, with only one exception, the results were the same whether 
respondent who had attained a college degree by the first wave were removed from these 
analyses or maintained in the analyses. 
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information on current events Civic attitudes were measured at Wave 3 with two items 
tapping the respondent's report of the personal importance s'he attached to 
contributing to the greatergood, i.e., personal motivations to serve his^hercommunity 
and desire to reduce inequality. 



Results 

Here we summarize the relationships between each form of civic engagementand 
motivation and the educational progress made by the young adult. Note that 
educational progress was based on progress between Waves 1 and 3 (i.e., over four 
years) and thatcivic engagement forthe progressand static groups is analyzed at each 
wave thatthe item wasasked in the survey. 

The first set of results is for those youth whose families earned less than median income. 
The second set of results is forthose whose familieseamed more than median income. All 
results reported were statistically significant at a p <.05 level. 

Respondents with fewerfinancial resources- whose familieseamed less than median 
income: 

• Voting behaviors 

o Respondents who made educational progressoverfouryearswere more 
likely to vote both at Wave 1 and at Wave 3. 

• Volunteerservice 

o Respondents who made educational progressoverfouryearswere more 
likely to engage in volunteerservice both at Waves 1 and 3. 

• Media use 

o Respondents who made educational progressoverfouryearswere more 
likely to say they accessed the media for information on current events 
(measured only at Wave 3). 

• Civic Attitudes 

o Respondents who made educational progresswere more likely to say that 
contributing to the greatergood (serving theircommunity and reducing 
inequality) were reasons that had influenced them to considerjoining 
AmeriCorps (measured onlyatWave 3). 

Respondents with greater financial resources - whose familieseamed more than median 
income: 

• Voting behaviors 

o Respondents who made educational progressoverfouryearswere more 
likely to vote both at Wave land Wave 3. 

• Volunteerservice 

o Respondents who made no educational progress (i.e., the static group) 
were less likely to engage in volunteerservice at Wave 1. In addition, 
educational progress was not related to engagement in volunteerservice 
at Wave 3 - for youth whose familieseamed above median income. 
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• Media use 

o Respondents who made educational progressoverfouryearswere more 
likely to say they accessed the media for information on current events 
(measured only at Wave 3). 

• Civic Attitudes 

o Respondents who made educational pnogresswere more likely to saythat 
contributing to the greatergood (serving theircommunity and reducing 
inequality) were reasons that had influenced them to considerjoining 
A me riCorps (measured onlyatWave 3). 

National Voting 

Young people who moved forward with theireducation during the fouryearsof this 
study were more likely to vote than those who did not make any educational gainsover 
the same fouryear period. Figure 3 shows the voting rate forthose who made progress 
and those who did not (static) at two points in time (W1 and W3) from families who 
earned less than the median income. Both atthe beginning of the study, and fouryears 
later, they were more likely to report that they voted. "The opposite pattern wasreported 
by those who made no educational progress- they were less likely at Wave land at 
Wave 3 to have voted. Importantly, this relationship between voting and educational 
progress was true for youth whose families had fewer financial resources (i.e., reported 
less than median income) as well as those whose families had more. In summary, voting 
and educational progresswere positively linked regard less of whether a young person 
came from an advantaged orlessadvantaged family. "The positive relationship between 
voting and educational attainment is consistent with previous research. "The unique 
findings reported here are: First, that this positive relationship wasfound foryoung people 
from lessaswell asmore advantaged backgrounds. Second, thatthe group who made 
educational progressoverthe fouryearsof the study were more likely than theirpeers 
who made no progressto vote atthe beginning and atthe end ofthe study. 
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Figure 3. Relationship of voting at Wave 1 and Wave 3 and educational progressover 
four years for youth whose families earned less than the median income. 
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Volunteer Service 

As with voting, engagement in volunteerservice was positively related to being in the 
progressgnoup overthe fouryearsof the study. Moreover, this positive relationship 
between educational progressand engagement in volunteer work wastrue whether 
young people had grown up in familiesthat earned more orlessthan median income. 
Among youth whose familieseamed below median income, there wasa positive 
relationship between educational progressand volunteerservice at both Waves 1 and 3. 
However, foryouth whose familieseamed above median income, educational progress 
was related to engagement in volunteer work only at Wave 1. At Wave 3 when the 
youth were older, volunteerservice wasunrelated to educational progress for youth in 
more financially advantaged families. In otherwords, youth from more advantaged 
backgrounds made educational progress over four years regard less of whether they 
were involved in volunteerservice or not. However, forthose from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, sustained engagement in volunteerservice waspositively related to the 
likelihood thatthey would progresswith their educations overthe fouryear period. This 
suggests that foryouth from less advantaged backgrounds, volunteerservice may be an 
important venue for maintaining motivation and connections related to educational 
achievement. 

Figure 4 presentsdata ONLY forthose respondents in the survey whose familieseamed 
less than $40,000. Itshowsthe relationship between volunteerservice attwo different 
time points (Wave 1 - baseline and Wave 3 - four years later) and the educational 
progress made by the young adultsoverthose four years (progress referring to that group 
that attained some increase in education overthose yearsorwho had a college degree 
at baseline and static referring to that group whose educational attainment did not 
increase overthe fouryears). 
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Figure 4. Relationship of volunteering at Wave 1 and Wave 3 and educational progress 
overfouryearsforyouth whose fa milieseamed less than the median income. 

Youth who reported that they volunteered at wave lor wave 3 were more likely to be in 
the progresseducation group. It may be that more motivated youth both engage in 
service and make educational progress. It a Iso may be that volunteer work in the 
community keepsyouth engaged and connected to social and educational institutions. 
(We cannot make a causal argument in the current study). Ihere was no increase in 
educational attainment forthe sub group of 254 young people from less advantaged 
families who had NOTdone service at Wave 1 and DID report service at Wave 3. Thus, 
the data supporta strongercase fora relationship between sustained voluntarism and 
educational progress than forepisodic voluntarism and educational progress 

Civic Media Use 

There wasa positive relationship between civic media use and educational progress. 
Youth who reported thatthey used the media forcivic purposes (i.e., accessing email or 
the Internet for information on current events) also obtained more education overfour 
years. In contrast, those youth who made no educational progress were more likely to 
report that they neveraccessed the media forcivic purposes Again, these results were 
true regard less of the income level of one'sfamily. Figure 5 plots the civic media use for 
respondents with fewer financial resources It shows that, although most young adults 
report utilizing email orthe Internet for information on current events, those who never 
access the media are disproportionately comprised of individuals who make no 
educational progress, i.e., the static education group. There may be many reasonsfor 
this correlation. Forexample, young adults in the static education group may not be in 
settingswith easyaccessto computers (e.g., notin classrooms or libra ties that have 
computers) orthey may be trying to handle workorotherresponsibilitiesand do not 
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have time to engage in civic media use orthey may be less interested in current events. 
(N.B. Civic media use wasasked at Wave 3 only.) 




Figure 5. Civic media use and educational progress at Wave 3foryoung adultswhose 
familieseam less than median income. 

Civic Attitudes/Motivationsforlnvestigating AmeriCorps 

The pattern of civic attitudes is similar to the pattemsforthe othercivic behaviors: 
Respondents in the educational progressgroup were more likely to say that contributing 
to the greatergood (i.e., serving their community and a desire to reduce inequality) 
were relevant reasons why they had investigated AmeriCorps. Thiswastrue for individuals 
whose families had fewerfinancial resourcesas well asforthose who had more financial 
resources. Figure 6 is limited to individuals with fewerfinancial resources Thisshowsthat, 
forthose who made educational progress overthe fouryearsof the study, reducing 
inequality was a moderately or very important motivation for their loo king into 
AmeriCorps. In contrast, forthose who made no educational progress (the static group), 
reducing inequality wasa less important reason forwhy they investigated AmeriCorps 

The same pattern of results was exhibited forthe civic attitude of serving one's 
community, i.e., regard less of financial resources, those young people who made 
educational progressoverthe fouryearswere more likely than peerswho did notto say 
thatserving theircommunity wasan important reason why they had investigated 
AmeriCorps. In summary, there were stronger"common good" motivations for 
investigating AmeriCorps reported by those young people who made educational 
progress. (N.B. Civic attitudes were asked at Wave 3 only.) 
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Figure 6. Percentage of respondents at Wave 3whose families earned less than median 
income who value contributing to the common good through a desire to reduce 
inequality. 

In general, youth who made no educational progressoverfouryears tended to show a 
pattern of civic disengagement both in their behaviors (e.g., voting, volunteerwork) and 
in theirattitudes(e.g., valuing contributing to the greatergood). Even when respondents 
who had attained a college degree by the first wave were removed from these 
analyses, the results (with the exception of voting behavior) were the same. 

Conclusions 

Disadvantage and Impedimentsto Educational Progress 

Examining the demographic characteristics of disadvantaged respondents reveals that 
individuals who did not make educational progress (the static group) overfouryears 
were, by and large, dealing with several factors that impede educational progress. For 
example, among those whose familieseamed less than median income, youth who did 
not make educational progress (21.6%) were more likely to be divorced (2.4%) at Wave 3 
and more likely to have children at both Wave 1 (13.9%) and Wave 3 (17.1%). Having 
young children at Wavesl (4.5%) or3 (6.6%) also impeded the educational progressof 
the group of young adultswhose parentseamed more than median income. 
Undoubtedly, having young children posesdemandson time and financial resources. 
Scheduling classesand completing homeworkassignmentscompete fortime and 
energy with child care responsibilities 

Educational progressalso varied by the respondent's race/ethnicity. Among youth 
whose familieseamed less than median income, Hispanic s, American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native, and African A meric an/ Blacks made lesseducational progress than otherethnic 
groups, that is, they were more likely to remain static. In the group whose familieseamed 
more than median income, Hispanicsand African American/ Blacks a Iso made less 
educational progress 
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Educational Prog ness and Civic Engagement 

Overall, fourfomns of civic engagementand attitudeswere positively linked with 
educational progress, regard lessof whetherone'sfamily of origin made more orless 
than the median income. Although the direction of these relationships is unclear, there 
are several possible interpretations First, there maybe basic differences between 
respondents in the educational static and progress groups and that may account for 
these differences. Forexample, respondentswho made educational pro gross over the 
fouryearsmay be more motivated to leam and to get civically engaged. Ihe factthat 
theyalso report highercivic engagement may mean that they also are motivated to 
contribute to the common good by voting, volunteering, orstaying informed about 
public affairslhe fact that they were civically engaged throughout the fouryears- 
ratherthan episodically, i.e., atone time but not at another- points to a pattern of 
sustained civic engagement. They may have been spending more time in educational 
settingswhere they could accessorget recruited into civic activity and where their 
interest in current eventswasencouraged. It also is possible that by staying civically 
engaged, they were apprised of educational opportunitiesorconnected to adultswho 
could help them navigate the process of applying and paying foreducation orto others 
who encouraged their educational aspirations Atthe same time, ouranalysesdo not 
supportcausalclaimsaboutepisodic volunteerservice and its connection to 
educational attainment. We found no educational progress overthe fouryearsforthe 
one sub group of respondents in the study who had not reported any volunteer 
engagement at baseline butdid report that they had done some volunteerwork by 
Wave 3. 

There haslong been a stubborn relationship between social classand civic participation 
and education playsan important role in this relationship. Research with olderadults 
showsthat education hasmultiple directand indirect effects on civic participation 
(Verba, Schlozman, & Brady, 1995). Foryoung adults, there may be civic advantagesof 
being in educational settings bee a use of the resources, recruitment possibilities, and 
normative pressures for civic engagement. In addition, sustained civic involvement such 
asvolunteerservice may be a meanswhereby young adults (especially those who grew 
up with feweradvantages) are encouraged to continue theireducation and helped 
with navigating hurdlesto educational progress. 

Ihisworking paperdocumentsthe challengesto educational attainment in young 
adulthood thatare well known in the literature - financial disadvantage, parental 
responsibilities, and racial/ethnic minority status. The working paperalso showsthat, 
regard less of the financial advantages in which a young person growsup, there are 
significant positive relationships between a young adult'scivic engagementand the 
likelihood of hi^hereducational achievement. Future research should delve more 
deeply into the opportunitiesforsocial connection and social capital formation that 
sustained civic engagement mightafford and the potential of such engagement for 
enabling the educational achievement of young adults. 
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